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Two More Sunset Businesses Earn ‘Legacy’ Status 


By Thomas K. Pendergast 


Two longtime Sunset District 
businesses — an ice cream shop and 
a gallery specializing in the works 
of women artists — now share the 
distinction of the City honoring 


them as “legacy” businesses. 


The Legacy Business Program 
of San Francisco’s Office of Small 
Businesses has designated Polly 
Ann Ice Cream on Noriega Street 
and San Francisco Women Artists 
on Irving Street with the title after 
being recommended by District 4 
Supervisor Joel Engardio and Dis- 
trict 7 Supervisor Myrna Melgar. 

According to the Legacy Busi- 
ness Program, the designation is 
given to businesses that have been 
open for at least 30 continuous 
years. The business also must have 
impacted San Francisco’s identity 
and must be dedicated to keeping its 
traditions alive. The program was "3 
created in 2015 to support historical % 


businesses; members can receive 
grants, business and marketing help 
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(L to R) Mary Lou Licwinko, Janice Rumbaugh, Pam Borrelli and Beth Cat- 
aldo of the San Francisco Women Artists gallery. Photo by Thomas K. Pen- 
dergast. 


GG Park’s Children’s Garden Cultivates Environmental Awareness 


By Kate Quach 


Among the leafy greenery 
of Golden Gate Park’s Botani- 
cal Garden, vibrant sunflowers 
burst with color year-round. 
Sprawling with painted petals 
across a mural, the flowers’ 
yellow rays attract curious, 
young eyes. 

As their gazes continue 
to explore, they meet color- 
ful chalk lettering that reads, 
“Welcome to the Children’s 
Garden.” For budding youth, 
the Garden’s Bean Sprout 


Family Days provides an op- 
portunity for hands-on en- 
vironmental enrichment and 
eco-conscious awareness. 

On a Tuesday morning, 
families arrived hand-in-hand, 
eager to explore the event’s 
activities, which are available 
to the public during Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings and 
Saturday afternoons. An arch- 
way framed the entrance to the 
garden while little bootprints 
stamped their way through the 
dirt. 

Children scampered toward 


the Mud Kitchen, grinning as 
they romped in soil and earthy 
textures. Gardening spaces 
pocketed within the area in- 
vited toddlers to gain new in- 
teractions in natural environ- 
ments. In the Kitchen Garden, 
thickets of blueberry bushes 
and patches of potatoes were 
rummaged through by hands 
hoping to harvest produce for 
their overflowing buckets. A 
stroll away, the Sensory Gar- 
den offered a peaceful area for 
children to engage with differ- 
ent plant species through wa- 


tering and observation. 

In a nearby clearing, tree 
branches stimulated creative 
minds to construct forts imag- 
ined into castles and secret 
bases. A picnic table filled 
with painting supplies and pa- 
per motivated children to take 
inspiration from the sights 
around them. 

“When the pandemic hit, we 
understood that families still 
needed to get outside, so we 
were able to run the program 


Continued on page 8 


Inner Sunset Treated to Unique Balloon Art for a Dozen Years 


the launch of Park Smile, As- 
man made a grinning child and 
parent each holding a tooth- 


By Grace Linden 


At Park Smile dentistry on 
Ninth Avenue, dental check- 
ups come with a little levity. 

Outside the Inner Sunset 
office an oversized balloon 
caricature greets visitors and 
pedestrians alike, serving as 
something between a mascot 
and an inflatable doorman. 
Apart from a pandemic-man- 
dated hiatus, Brian Asman, 
of Balloons Equal Fun, has 
delivered a new sculpture to 
Park Smile roughly every two 
weeks for the past 12 years. 

Asman first met Susannah 
Wise and Scott Lebus, Park 
Smile’s office manager and 
orthodontic specialist respec- 
tively, more than two decades 
ago. After seeing Asman at the 
Ferry Plaza Farmers Market — 
he was making, Wise recalled, 
the most “unusual and elabo- 
rate balloon sculptures” — the 
couple hired him to create car- 
icatures at their wedding. For 


A recent holiday balloon sculpture seen in the window 


brush in their outstretched 
arms. After the opening party, 
passersby asked about the pair, 


of Park Smile on Ninth Avenue depicts a red-nosed 
reindeer. Photo by Michael Durand. 


which encouraged Park Smile 
to continue to work with As- 
man. 

Asman first moved to the 
Bay Area in 1997 to work as 
a chef. His career shift came 
after reading a book on bal- 
looning, and he spent hours 
teaching himself to manipu- 
late balloons. Nowadays, he 
will try his hand at almost any 
design, except for copyrighted 
material, which he finds unin- 
teresting and lacking a collab- 
orative element. 

“My favorite thing,” he said, 
“is to make something I’ve 
never made before,” whether 
that is an imaginary animal 
or haunted house. Asman’s 
dream installation is likewise 
ambitious: He hopes to create 
an anatomically correct ren- 
dering of the human body that 
visitors can walk through and 
explore. 

Given their scale and intri- 


Continued on page 6 


Rec. and Park 


Commission 
To Select New 


Name for 
Stow Lake 


By Thomas K. Pendergast 


The City will be considering 
input from the public on a new 
name for Stow Lake in Gold- 
en Gate Park, after revelations 
that its traditional moniker 
honors a virulent anti-Semite 
led to a resolution to change it. 

District 7 Supervisor Myrna 
Melgar is highlighting a sur- 
vey by SF Standard on which 
about a dozen replacement 
names now proposed should 
be considered by a special 
committee, then eventually 
presented to the SF Recreation 
and Park Commission to make 
the final choice or choose 
something else. 

William W. Stow was elect- 
ed to the California Assembly 
in 1854 (although his 1895 
obituary states he was elected 
to the Legislature in 1853) to 
represent Santa Cruz County 
and he became the speaker of 
the Assembly in 1855. 

While serving in the Assem- 
bly he “made headlines for 
his anti-Semitism, speaking 
against Jewish people directly 
from the Assembly floor,” the 
resolution states. 

Stow attempted, unsuccess- 
fully, to pass a Sunday “clos- 
ing law” for businesses in 
Santa Clara and Santa Cruz 
counties, both of which he rep- 
resented at the time. 

During one of the assembly 
sessions Stow went on record 
to openly declare, “I have no 
sympathy with the Jews, and 
(I would) enforce a regula- 
tion that would eliminate them 
from not only our county but 
from the entire state. I am for 
a Jew tax that is so high that 
(Jews) would not be able to 
operate any more shops. They 
are a class of people here only 
to make money and who leave 
the country as soon as they 
make money.” 


Continued on page 10 
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Kinen Carvala 


Bison Paddock 


It’s normally not dramatic at the Bi- 
son Paddock, but occasionally drama 
breaks out. 

On Dec. 13, 1899, The San Francis- 
co Chronicle reported the difficulty of 
moving male bison to a new 25-acre 
paddock. After one of the bison ran 
away toward the Music Concourse, 
Capt. Thomson’s officers returned it to 
the new paddock only for the bison to 
gore Thomson’s horse after Thomson 
shepherded the bison with a light lasso 
slap. 

Several other bison escape incidents 
in the park, including in 1924, 1932, 
1940, 1942 and two in 1956, were 
listed by reporters Tessa McLean 
and Peter Hartlaub. Escaped bison 
have behaved variably, from mulling 
around just outside a paddock gate 
left open to reaching as far as Fulton 
Street and Sixth Avenue. 

In the second decade of the 21st 
century, the story got more interesting. 
The San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment’s Richmond Station’s Twitter 
account posted on May 18, 2014, the 
day of the Bay to Breakers footrace, 
that a naked man was arrested in the 
Bison Paddock. 

The American animal is more 
closely related to the European bison 
that disappeared from Western Europe 
in ancient times but lasted longer in 
the wild in Eastern Europe. Europeans 
called the American animal various 
names including “cattle,” “buffalo” 
and “bison,” according to Dayton 
Duncan’s book “Blood Memory.” 
Perhaps Old-World buffalos like the 
water buffalo widely domesticated in 
Asia’s tropical parts were top of mind. 

The bison was named the United 
States’ official national mammal 
in 2016. Male bison can weigh up 
to 2,000 pounds and stand six feet 
tall; female bison weigh up to 1,000 
pounds and are four to five feet tall, 
according to the Department of the 
Interior. Bison on average live for 10 
to 20 years, according to the National 
Park Service. Bison can run up to 
35 miles per hour. (American bison 
weren’t domesticated by Native 
Americans; the National Park Service 
strongly recommends not approaching 
bison.) 

Millions of bison used to roam 
North America before European colo- 
nization, with a couple million east of 
the Mississippi River and 30 million 
on the Great Plains, according to Dun- 
can. A bison pelt was one of the gifts 
for a treaty meeting establishing the 
British colony of Georgia in 1733, but 
bison were already hard to find in the 
region by the 1770s. 

For many Native Americans east 
of the Rocky Mountains before the 
late 1800s, bison were an important 
resource. As late as the 1840s, large 
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Three of the five bison that ware added to the herd in Golden Gate Park in 2020. The Sanat! residents 
were donated to the City by the late U.S. Sen. Dianne Feinstein and her husband, Richard Blum. Photo 


by Michael Durand. 


summer hunts of bison involved or- 
chestrating an entire village to funnel 
a bison herd onto a path that would 
suddenly end in a cliff, according to 
Duncan. Fires set by natives drove 
bison towards ambushes plus created 
good grazing land for bison. 

In 1846, the Donner Party ate bison 
meat and broiled steaks over bison 
dung as they crossed the Great Plains 
trying to reach California, according to 
Duncan. 

As horses were brought to North 
America by Spanish conquistadors in 
the 1500s, according to the National 
Park Service, they bred and spread 
over the Great Plains, competing 
against bison for grass to eat, accord- 
ing to Duncan. 

In 1886, chief taxidermist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, William T. 
Hornaday, realized the Smithsonian 
had few bison specimens, so he sent 
off letters to find more. Most corre- 
spondents replied that there were no 
more bison around; only one reply had 
a bison tip. Hornaday captured some 
of the last wild bison in Montana and 
wrote the 1889 book “The Extermina- 
tion of the American Bison,” that an 
estimated 1,091 bison were alive as of 
Jan. 1, 1889. The book created popular 
support to save bison, according to the 
Smithsonian. 

The first male bison came to Golden 
Gate Park on Feb. 13, 1891, from a 
Kansas ranch and spent a week in a 
Wells Fargo building basement before 
being brought in a cage on a wagon to 
Park Superintendent John McLaren, 
Park Commissioner William Stow, Po- 
lice Capt. Sam Thompson and Officer 
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T. H. Kennedy, according to the S.F. 
Examiner. The bison was named Ben 
Harrison, after the then-president of 
the US. 

More than 500 bison calves were 
born in the Park as part of breeding 
program that distributed some bison to 
other zoos. After six calves were born 
around 1990, the paddock’s domi- 
nant male was sterilized and died in 
1997, ending the breeding program, 
reported Marisa Lagos in 2008. Today, 
the Park’s bison are all female. Five 
one-year-old bison were added to 
the paddock in 2020 for the Park’s 
150th anniversary, through a donation 
by Richard Blum, husband of Di- 


anne Feinstein, former mayor of San 
Francisco and then-sitting senator, as 
reported by the Associated Press. 

Today, about 30,000 bison are in 
conservation herds while 500,000 are 
commercial livestock, according to the 
Smithsonian’s National Zoo. 

San Francisco Zoo staff care for the 
bison while the San Francisco Recre- 
ation and Park Department manages 
the current 11-acre paddock grounds. 

The Bison Paddock is on the north 
side of JFK Drive between North Lake 
and Spreckels Lake. 

Find an archive of “Looking Back” 
columns at RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


‘PHOTOS OF THE MONTH’ ONLINE GALLERY 


Photo by David Enloe. theenloecreative.com. 


Photographers are invited to submit three of their best 
photos for consideration to be published in the “Photos of the 
Month" gallery on RichmondSunsetNews.com. The website av- 
erages 20,000 views per month. Please submit photos as jpegs 
on or near the 15th of each month. For more information, email 
Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com or call 415-706-6428. 


For ADVERTISING INFORMATION, 


CALL 415-706-6428 


OR EMAIL EDITOR(@RICHMONDSUNSETNEWS.COM 
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Assemblymember Phil Ting invites you to a 


TOWN HALL | SATURDAY 


JAN. 20, 2024 
10 - 11:30 a.m. 


San Francisco County Fair Building 
9th Avenue and Lincoln Way 
Golden Gate Park 

San Francisco, CA 94122 


Accessible by N Judah 
and Muni Bus Routes 
5, 7, 28, 43, and 44 


Coffee and donuts provided 
NOT at taxpayers expense 


ASL interpretation provided 


TO RSVP VISIT: AAMDC.ORG/CJ/EVENTS 
For more information, please call the District Office at (415) 557-2312. 


&} @AssemblymemberPhilTing 
assembly.ca.gov/ting 


Call 415-706-6428 for information. 
SF Hole in the Wall Pizza 


1825 Irving St. 

So. (at 19th Ave.) 
a»™ 415-564-3900 
info@sfhole.com 
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Enjoy our great 
food indoors in our 
comfortable 
dining room or in 
our open-air 
parklet. 


Watch sports on 
our big-screen 
TVs. What's better 
than a delicious 
pizza and a great 
game? 


Try our nutritious made-to-order 
pastas, hearty hamburgers and 
fries, tasty chicken wings, healthy 
salads and more. 


We stay open LATE to serve you: 
Mon. @ Tues. 11am-11pm 
Wed., Thu. & Sun. 11am-midnight 
Fri. & Sat. l1am-lam 


Pizza by the Slice, Calzones, Wings, Hot Sandwiches, 
Burgers, Salads, plus Wine and 10 Types of Beer on Tap! 


Abigail Glynn 
Realtor - Broker / NOTARY PUBLIC / Residential Leasing Agent / DRE # 00512752 
I have been a residential rental agent in SF for 35+ years. I find 
tenants for landlords for reasonable fees. I show the property that is 


for rent and I write up all the necessary paperwork. Please call for 
more information. 


G 


Cell: 415-827-2434 / AbigailGlynn@prodigy.net / 5014 Geary Blvd., SF 94118 


Liz Hanowsky Law 


An SF native here to serve your legal needs 
Estate Planning, Real Property, 
Landlord-Tenant & More 
415.484.8339 www.hanowskyesq.com 


NEWS 24/7 ON TV12 


FREE TV - NO CABLE OR SATELLITE REQUIRED 


www.newsoftheworld.us 


Free on your TV Antenna - Rescan your TV to watch 
SF's Newest TV Station! 
TW12 


24/7 NEWS - CLASSIC TV - RV LIFE TV 


GROWING PLACE FAMILY 
PRESCHOOL 


play-based 
reggio emilia inspired 
child-centered 
nurturing environment 


strong sense of community 


www.growingplacefamilypreschool.org Oz 
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Last Year in Review 


The Sunset District sin- 
gle-family median home pric- 
es took a dip for the second 
year in a row after rising for 
10 years with median prices 
declining by 11.6% and the 
number of sales by 25.2% in 
2023. Prices dropped steadily 
throughout the year as the 
Feds kept increasing interest 
rates. The Sunset Home Sales 
Comparison table shows the 
results in 2023 as compared 
with prior years broken down 
by quarters. 

The data were gathered 
from the San Francisco Asso- 
ciation of Realtors’ Multiple 
Listing Service and consists 
of single-family home sales 
in the Sunset, Parkside and 
Golden Gate Heights areas. 

In 2023, there were 344 
sales versus 460 for 2022 and 
515 for 2021, a decrease of 
25.2% year over year and a 
decrease of 33.2% compared 
to 2021. The median sale 
prices decreased 11.6% to 
$1,502,000 from 2022 to 2023 
while it went down .3% from 
2021 to 2022. The amount 
of marketing time to sell a 
home was about 11-14 days 
for 2021, 2022 and 2023, all 
indicating good demand for 
the Sunset. 

If you analyze the attached 
chart, it shows that prices 
drop every quarter in step 
with rising interest rates. 


The 30-year fixed-mortgage 
rate increased from 6% at 

the beginning of the year to 
about 8% in November before 
dropping down to about 7%. 
Prices drop as affordability 
decreases. Since I started col- 
lecting data 25 years ago, this 
is the lowest number of sales 
in the Sunset District! 

In 2023, the major stock 
indexes did well, gaining 
about 12-41% at the writing 
of this article, with a strong 
upward trend towards the end 
of the year. The consumer 
confidence index is trending 
up. Our unemployment rate is 
hovering at 3% in San Fran- 
cisco which represents pretty 
much full employment. The 
30-year mortgage interest rate 
has come down to about 7% 
and should come down a little 
more in 2024. Inflation has 
dropped from 8% to currently 
about 3.2%. 

The economy appears to be 
trending in the right direc- 
tion and with the presidential 
election in 2024, you can be 
sure that President Joe Biden 
will do all he can to make sure 
the economy is heading in the 
right direction. Remember 
that real estate is a lagging 
economic indicator, meaning 
that it will follow the econo- 
my up, usually by about 6-12 
months. 

So, even though the sales 


New Legacy Businesses 


Continued from page 1 


as well as recognition from the 
City. 

“San Francisco Women Art- 
ists (SFWA) is a nonprofit arts 
organization that maintains a 
gallery of contemporary art, 
hand-crafted jewelry, sculp- 
ture and ceramics,’ accord- 
ing to city documents. “Their 
mission is to be a presence in 
the San Francisco arts commu- 
nity that supports, empowers 
and expands representation of 
women in the arts and to en- 
courage a diversity of aspiring 
artists at all states in their ca- 
reers.” 

Officially established in 
1925 as the Society of San 
Francisco Women Artists, 
SFWA has roots going back to 
1887 and the Sketch Club, an 
organization established by a 
group of independent women 
who met regularly to share and 
critique each other’s work and 
to counter the all-male Bohe- 
mian Club. 

It held its first exhibit as 
such in 1926. Twenty years 
later, they dropped “society” 
from their name and then be- 
came a nonprofit organization 
in 1952. 

It has moved around loca- 
tions a few times since then, 
settling at their current Inner 
Sunset location in 2015. 

“One of the reasons that (the 
Sketch Club) developed their 
group was to have support,” 
Gallery Director Janice Rum- 


baugh said. “Women were not 
allowed to go out and paint 
without being accompanied by 
a male member of their family 
and these women were joining 
together and they were going 
on trips to Monterey and paint- 
ing in the sand dunes, kicking 
their shoes off ... building 
community and so they were 
joining together.” 

“It’s been a long, hard road 
for women artists,” Vice Presi- 
dent Mary Lou Licwinko said. 
“And even into the *50s and 
60s, still the art world was 
dominated by men. Through 
this organization, a lot of fa- 
mous women artists have de- 
veloped: Ruth Asawa, Imogen 
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are pretty much at an all-time 
low and sales prices have 
come down, the signs are 
there for a market bottom. 
Sellers are finally realizing 
prices are lower and interest 
rates really affect how buyers 
look at the market. Those 
who need to sell are making 
price adjustments and selling. 
However, many owners are 
making the decision to wait 
until the market gets better 
before selling, thus limiting 
our listing inventory and thus 
sales. 

Locally, the demand in San 
Francisco and the Sunset Dis- 
trict will continue to be OK. 
It is a desirable place to live 
and one of the safer neigh- 
borhoods with the lowest 
single-family home prices. 

My prediction for 2024 is 
that we will continue to have 
a slow real estate market but 
better than 2023. It will be 
a very balance market with 
more negotiating power to 
the buyers. Inventory will be 
pretty tight as owners who do 
not have to sell will continue 
to hold onto their properties 
until the market gets better. 

Therefore, if you are con- 
templating buying into the 
real estate market, there will 
be opportunities. If you are 
planning on selling, keep in 
mind that the market is slow, 
but if priced and marketed 
correctly, you should still get 
a pretty good price. If you 
want to reposition your real 
estate portfolio, this is an ex- 
cellent time to do it and take 
advantage of less competition 
as the investment market is 
very sluggish. 

Wishing you all the best in 
2024! 

John M. Lee is a broker 


Cunningham, and this was the 
first place that showed Fri- 
da Kahlo as an artist separate 
from her husband. 

“It continues to be a strug- 
gle for women to be in the art- 
ist limelight,” Licwinko said. 
“It?s very important for San 
Francisco, a city that prides 
itself on diversity and equal- 
ity and inclusiveness. It’s re- 
ally important that we have a 
gallery that supports women 
artists.” 

One of the things Board 
President Pam Borrelli likes 
about the gallery is giving op- 
portunities to aspiring women 
artists who are having their 
first exhibitions. 

“They are so proud to actu- 
ally sell something,” Borrelli 
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SUNSET HOME SALES COMPARISON 
(By Quarter) 


2021 
Sales Price Price Market 
[sis_[ 135.53 [252500 | 4 | 


* Percent change from previous year. 


2022 
Sales Price Price Market 
[460 | 800,208 | 4,700,000 | 43 


Sales Price Price Market 
[344 | 4809.208 [7,502,000 | 


-25.2%* -10.6%* 


with Compass specializing 

in the Richmond and Sunset 
districts. If you have any real 
estate questions, call him at 


said. “It gives them confidence 
and a sense of credibility.” 

She explained that they try 
to focus on bringing in new 
artists so they can encourage 
them and show their work. 

Like Beth Cataldo, who 
came from a_ photography 
background and became a 
member in 2017 after she re- 
tired. 

“IT really look forward to 
getting feedback about my art 
but also seeing other people’s 
art. So we do openings every 
month and at the openings 
new artists come, old artists 
come and it really is like gath- 
ering around and having con- 
versations about life but also 
about our art,’ Cataldo said. 
“There’s a call-to-artists every 
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Alex Viafara is the owner of Polly Ann Ice Cream in the Outer Sunset, recently hon- 
ored as a San Francisco Legacy Business. Photo by Thomas K. Pendergast. 


-11.6%* 


415-465-0505 or email at 
Johnlee@ isellsf.com. Find 
an archive of his columns at 
RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


month and that deadline drives 
me to create more art because 
... it does add some discipline 
to what could otherwise be this 
very undisciplined life, after I 
retired. It definitely creates 
this organization that I follow, 
like every month I have an 
idea to think about in terms of 
my art.” 

They appreciate the City ac- 
knowledging their work with a 
legacy business status. 

“We’re tremendously hon- 
ored,” Borrelli said. “We’ve 
gotten a lot of congratulations 
and feedback. To help it bring 
more visibility and awareness 
to our gallery is going to be re- 
ally significant. We hope more 
people will learn about our 
long history and what we do 
to support women artists and 
Bay Area artists in general, 
because we do celebrate men’s 
art also.” 


Polly Ann Ice Cream 

Polly Ann Ice Cream in the 
Outer Sunset was first estab- 
lished in 1955. 

“The business has been a 
community gathering space 
for multiple generations,” ac- 
cording to city documents. 
“They are known for their 
unique adaptations of interna- 
tional desserts into ice cream 
flavors such as_ brigadeiro, 
dulce de leche, ginger milk 
and Turkish coffee. 

“They are also known for 
Asian ice cream flavors, such 
as durian and lychee.” 


Continued on page 5 
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New ‘Botticelli Drawings’ Exhibit F eatured at Legion of Honor Museum 


By Noma Faingold 


“Botticelli Drawings,” the newest 
exhibition at San Francisco’s Legion of 
Honor, is not going for the obvious in 
exploring the work of the Italian painter 
of the early Renaissance, Sandro Botti- 
celli (full name: Alessandro di Mariano 
di Vanni Filippa). Viewers won’t see 
his most iconic painting, “The Birth of 
Venus” (1485-1486). Nor will they be 
disappointed. 

The ambitious show, which opened 
Nov. 19 and runs through Feb. 11, 
2024, has more scholarly goals. 

“In this stunning and groundbreak- 
ing exhibition, the majority of Botti- 
celli’s graphic output takes us below 
the surface of his paintings to illumi- 
nate the artist’s creative process, from 
conception and development to final 
execution,” said Thomas P. Campbell, 
director and CEO of the Fine Arts Mu- 
seums of San Francisco (FAMSF). 

“Botticelli Drawings” is the brain- 
child of Furio Rinaldi, FAMSF’s cu- 
rator of Drawings and Prints and an 
expert on Italian 15th and 16th century 
artwork. He has been working on his 
concept, which involved gathering of 
fragile drawings and related paintings 
(60 works) for three years from 39 
lending institutions. It is the first exhi- 
bition to dive into the role that drawing 
played in Botticelli’s methods of creat- 
ing elaborate paintings. 

“Reuniting all these works from so 
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FAMSF’s_ curator 


Furio Rinaldi, 
of Drawings and Prints, at the 
entrance of the “Botticelli Draw- 
ings” exhibit at the Legion of 
Honor. Photo by Noma Faingold. 


Legacy Businesses 
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Always in the same location, over 
the years it has gone through a num- 
ber of owners, the latest being Alex Vi- 
afara, a Columbian immigrant trained 
as a manufacturing engineer who spent 
five years in Brazil before coming to 
San Francisco. 

In fact, it was while he was sitting 
in a university engineering class that he 
was first inspired to sell ice cream. 

“Someone said something about be- 
ing happy and then the teacher said, ‘If 
you want to make people happy, then 
just sell ice cream.”” Viafara said. “He 
was being sarcastic but actually, I said, 
“You know what? That makes sense to 
me.’” 

“T always loved ice cream and when I 
moved to Brazil I started at home doing 
recipes with my mom, spending a lot 
of time with her when she went there 
to visit me,” he explained. “And one 
of our hobbies was to make ice cream 
during the weekend. Like, spend the 
whole day making ice cream at home 
with the freezer. 

“But then I started to realize that 
I like that and that I could make very 
good flavors even at home. And I said, 
‘One day I’m going to open my own 
store.’” 

Eventually he worked for a glass 
manufacturing company and relocated 
to Tracy, California. 

In 2021, during the pandemic, he de- 
cided to take the risk of buying Polly 


many different institutions was kind of 
challenging,” Rinaldi said. “Howev- 
er, I was heartened by the immediate 
responses that we had from many key 
lenders, who understood the novelty of 
the project, the scholarly resonance and 
the unprecedented nature of it.” 

The seven sections of “Botticelli 
Drawings” are presented in chrono- 
logical order of Botticelli’s life (1445- 
1510). Startling larger-than-life images 
of drawings are projected like a slide 
show at the entrance to the galleries. 

“We want to welcome audienc- 
es with these projections. It tunes the 
viewer’s eye to that level of detail — to 
the lines and the pictorial qualities of 
Botticelli’s drawings and design,” Ri- 
naldi said. “It’s kind of like entering 
Botticelli’s mind through his graphic 
imagination.” 

Born in Florence, Botticelli began 
his career as a teenager as a workshop 
apprentice for early Renaissance mas- 
ter Filippo Lippi. As his career pro- 
gressed, Botticelli became best known 
for frescos at the Sistine Chapel, as 
well as a portrait artist and specializing 
in works featuring religious and myth- 
ological subjects. 

Later, his career went to a severe 
place when he became a follower of 
powerful Dominican friar Girolamo 
Savonarola, who preached repressive 
dogma in Florence from 1490 until his 
execution in 1498. Botticelli’s produc- 
tivity took a dip during this era and he 
lived in poverty in his final years. 

The exhibition, which is laid out us- 
ing a minimalist, clean aesthetic, covers 
all phases of Botticelli’s career. Noth- 
ing competes with the subtle drawings, 
including those in the section titled, 
“Finale,” which features the unfinished 
1475-1476 painting, “Adoration of the 
Magi,” a depiction of numerous peo- 
ple in worship poses directed at Mary 
and baby Jesus. Seeing three prepara- 
tion drawings leading to an incomplete 
painting best brings Botticelli’s artistry 
and craft into focus. 


Ann Ice Cream when it went up for 
sale. 

“I didn’t really spend time trying 
to make up my mind if I would get it 
or not,” he said. “I called the broker, 
the Realtor, and said ‘You know what, 
I just want that place. I will just have 
it.’ And then I acquired it. It didn’t take 
long since they showed that it was on 
sale.” 

Viafara derives great satisfaction 
from his neighbors’ appreciation of his 
business. 

“Tm really in love with this commu- 
nity because the people are very nice, 
polite; you see in the comments that 
people say about our store and when 
they come here and then when they 
share their stories, like, ‘Oh, I used to 
come here as a kid and now I’m coming 
with my grandson.’ That’s so lovely.” 

Sometimes dogs will be just walk- 
ing by and they just stop in front of the 
doorway and don’t move. 

“They just stop there, and we know 
that they want ice cream,” Viafara said. 
“And then we just have it ready for 
them. Sometimes the owner says ‘it’s 
fine’ and the dog wouldn’t move. Then 
we just give them the ice cream and 
after that they walk. Everything is so 
nice here.” 

This happens maybe every couple 
of weeks, he said, and they always get 
vanilla. 

“That is not new. It was new for me 
that the dogs would do that but that’s 
something that the store has always 
done for the dogs,” he said. 

One night there was a strong storm 
that knocked the doors to the store 
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“The Virgin and Child with the Young Saint John the Baptist” (“Ma- 
donna of the Rose Garden”) by Sandro Botticelli, ca. 1468. Tempera 
and gold on poplar panel. Musée du Louvre, Département des Pein- 
tures, inv. 286 / L 3936 © RMN-Grand Palais. Photo by Tony Querrec. 
Image courtesy of the Fine Art Museums of San Francisco. 


“The drawings reveal so much,” said 
Rinaldi. “They allow an intimate un- 
derstanding of the artist.” 

“Botticelli Drawings” runs through 
Feb., 11, at the Legion of Honor, 100 


open. 

“There was this neighbor that called 
the police and they waited for me here 
until I arrived because the doors were 
open,” Viafara said. 

One of his most satisfying personal 
rewards comes from introducing new 
flavors. 

“When I come up with new flavors 
and people like those flavors; I can 
see in their reactions that what I did is 
worth it,” he said. 

“You can see that in their eyes and 
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415-661-7475 


ww.otheravenues.coop 
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34th Ave. Special Event: Botticelli Cu- 
rator Presentation, Jan. 13, 2 p.m., 
Gunn Theater. Information and tickets: 


jfamsf.org. 


in their happiness,” Viafara said. “Ice 
cream is always to be happier. And 
what I tell my team here; I say ‘look, 
people, they don’t come here because 
they are hungry. They come because 
they want to be happy.’ That’s it. That’s 
the point. So we need to help them with 
that, specifically. 

“So, that’s what we focus on. That 
specific moment has to be happy for 
them,” he said. 
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: Produce 
5% Discount 
EBT & 60+ 


JAMES J. RUSSO, CPA 


Income Tax Preparation and Planning 


JamesJRusso@gmail.com / 415-759-5086 


For advertising rates, email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com or call 415-706-6428. 
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Commentary 


Quentin L. Kopp 


Sunset Beacon 


Voters’ Voices Must Be Heard 


Thomas Jefferson supposedly 
declared: “Democracy is cumbersome, 
slow and inefficient, but in due time, 
the voice of the people will be heard, 
and their latent wishes will prevail.” 

This constitutes an extraordinary 
year in which the people’s voice must 
be heard, from the California prima- 
ry election on March 5, 2024, until 
the general election on Nov. 5 in all 
50 states. It appears that the battered 
Republicans must pledge allegiance to 
one of the crookedest men ever to hold 
public office whose allegiance to the 
United States of America can be best 
formulated by his draft evasion tactics 
during the Vietnam War in which his 
corrupt doctor claimed Trump had a 
bone spur, which precluded military 
service and his fraudulent income tax 
returns, state and federal, together 
with his caterwauling on Jan. 6, 2021 
about November 2020’s federal elec- 
tion results. Your local self-appointed 
sage hopes Trump is barred from his 
presidential candidacy by high courts 
such as the Supremes. (And I don’t 
mean the singing group!) 

The Democratic Party is stuck with 
Joseph Biden who was elected to the 
U.S. Senate from Delaware at age 
29. (He didn’t take the oath of office 
until after his 30th birthday, which 
was Nov. 20, 1972.) Compared to 
Trump, he’s a virtuous fellow, but his 
son Hunter has been implicated in 
unlawful financial episodes which may 
result in criminal action and may also 
ensnare our president. (If I weren’t 


Balloons 
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cacy, many of Asman’s designs are me- 
ticulously preplanned. What was previ- 
ously done in pencil is now completed 
on a computer. He can spend years 
mulling over an idea. It was only this 
year that he worked out how to make a 
mummy’s wrappings appear to unrav- 
el, a request that had come from Wise 
and Lebus’s daughter. 

After completing a sculpture for Park 
Smile, Asman transports it to the office 
via Muni and BART. Understandably, 
his work attracts a second, or even 
third, glance. 

Asman himself comes off exactly 
like someone who would work with 
balloons. He is jovial, quick to laugh, 
and, when asked to confirm his age, 
said, “I’m not sure of my age. I haven’t 
thrown myself a birthday party since I 
started celebrating so many others.” 

Once arriving at its destination, the 
balloon figure is slotted into a cus- 
tom-built baseplate outfitted with a 
pole. Rarely adhesives or wire frame- 
work are used. He eschews helium and 
inflates each balloon with air, some- 
times orally, sometimes with a pump. 
A project for Park Smile can take any- 
where from 90 minutes to three hours 
to execute. His hope, Asman said, “is 
to use balloons in ways they weren’t 
meant to be used.” 

Despite supply chain issues that re- 
sulted from the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic, the balloon industry has explod- 
ed (figuratively) in recent years. The 
expansive range of shapes, sizes, and 
opacities now available means the sky 
really is the limit when it comes to de- 
sign. Celebrities, including the many 
Kardashians, Ciara and Cardi B, have 
all hosted outlandish balloon-filled 
parties whose bright, flashy colors are 
Instagram-fodder. Yet, with the fanfare 


95, I’d make myself available.) Mr. 
President must show unwarranted 
deference to his party accomplices 
like U.S. Senator Bernie Sanders, the 
socialist, Congresswoman Alexan- 
dria Ocasio-Cortez and her comrades 
constituting “the squad” in the House 
of Representatives and increasing 
American distaste for “sanctuary” 
states (like California) and cities (like 
San Francisco). If Trump is convict- 
ed of insurrection and barred by law 
from the White House, that will confer 
a chance for former South Carolina 
governor Nikki Haley (whom I like) 
or other “regular” Republicans to 
proclaim their knowledge, honesty, 
patriotism and mental acuity to lead 
our country. 

Meanwhile, California and San 
Francisco continue to lose residents 
(and rental office space downtown), 
with the state population for the third 
consecutive year declining while 42 
other states increased their popula- 
tions, the U.S. Census Bureau reported 
on Dec. 19. San Francisco inhabitants 
decreased to 807,000 from a 2019 
high of 880,000. That hasn’t altered 
Board of Supervisors’ behavior. Those 
gaudy City Hall second-floor denizens 
who occasionally answer their tax- 
payer-financed phones are now paid 
$156,101 per year for their “service to 
the people.” But wait! Their “pub- 
lic service” as “district” supervisors 
representing approximately 78,110 
residents each brings entitlement also 
to four staff employees regularly paid 


comes an environmental concern, and 
although Asman uses biodegradable 
balloons made from the sap of the latex 
tree, they are slow to break down. 

The balloon industry is more global 
than when Asman first started out. His 
favored balloons come from Vietnam 
and installations regularly take him 
around the world. The community is 
similarly dispersed, a far cry from his 
initial forays in the late-1990s when 
everybody was more geographical- 
ly disconnected. That the network is 
much more intertwined is thanks to 
the internet as well as the many con- 
ventions which bring balloon artists 
together. 

Even as he continues to travel inter- 
nationally, Park Smile will remain his 
longest standing client. As Asman and 
Wise agreed, this is a textbook case of 
small, local businesses supporting each 
other. 
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$136,159 unless they’re part-time. (In 
1982, supervisors were still elected 
citywide, were paid $9,324 per year 
and allowed one legislative aide and 
one secretary!) 

Help is on the way for taxpay- 
ers. The city attorney has written a 
summary for Nov. 5 voters of a ballot 
measure initiative which restores at- 
large voting for the Board of Super- 
visors who, because of 2002 state 
law, must live in 11 different districts. 
Such Charter amendment requires 
almost 50,000 of S.F.’s approximate- 
ly 400,000 registered voters to sign 
ballot measure petitions by July 8, 
2024. Former Mayor Frank Jordan has 
joined the campaign as co-chairman, 
with Robert Guichard (415-661-7000) 
and me. The campaign headquarters 
is 45 West Portal Ave., thanks to Paul 
Barbagelata. 

Besides the five-page resolution 
denouncing the exercise of the con- 
stitutional right of two first-rate San 
Francisco trial lawyers to run against 
two “weak on crime” Superior Court 
judges on March 8, our Board of 
Supervisors also will hear this month 
a resolution implicitly aimed at Israel 
and introduced by two of the five 
Jewish members of such Board: Dean 
Preston, the socialist, and Hillary 
Ronen, who seem to believe they were 
elected (by only a few San Francisco 
district voters) to participate in foreign 
affairs. They weren’t! That’s for the 
U.S. Congress and President Biden. 
But what the heck else can keep you 
occupied at $156,101 per year in sala- 
ry plus health and retirement benefits? 

Both resolutions will be heard by 
the Rules Committee this month on 
a date not yet established at press 
time. I encourage readers to join me 
in testifying against such time-wast- 
ing abuses of supervisorial respon- 
sibility as those two examples and 
demanding these geniuses act to stop 
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If passersby did not take a closer look at the palm 
tree balloon sculpture (above) in front of Park Smile 
on Ninth Avenue in September 2023, they may not 
have noticed it was wearing braces (left). Photos by 
Michael Durand. 
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homelessness, vacant office build- 
ings and highrise housing units in the 
Richmond, Sunset, Marina, Pacific 
Heights, Ingleside Terrace, Midtown 
Terrace, Glen Park, Bernal Heights 
and the Excelsior. 

Meanwhile, Supervisor Ahsha Safai 
proposes a charter amendment for 
the March 5, 2024, primary election 
which perpetuates the folly of enshrin- 
ing otherwise laudatory police policy 
in our Charter rather than enacting a 
simple ordinance that saves taxpayers 
money and can be altered speedingly 
if so desired, rather than the costly and 
dilatory process of waiting until anoth- 
er election. Safai’s proposal amends an 
unwise 1996 concept of deciding the 
number of police officers by charter 
provision (section 4.172) rather than a 
simple ordinance. Safai espouses min- 
imum staffing of 1,700 with minimum 
increased after budget year 2024-2025 
with 100 police officers each of the 
next four years to a 2,074 minimum, 
contingent upon a future tax increase 
not passed by voters until Nov. 5, 
2024! The type of tax is presently un- 
known even by Safai’s office and there 
is no current proposal! That’s how the 
public’s business is done at City Hall. 

I conclude with Theodore Roos- 
evelt’s observation in “The City in 
Modern Life” in 1895: “We cannot 
afford merely to sit down and deplore 
the evils of city life as inevitable when 
cities are constantly growing, both 
absolutely and relatively. We must set 
ourselves vigorously about the task of 
improving them ....” 

Quentin Kopp is a former San 
Francisco supervisor, state senator, SF 
Ethics Commission member, president 
of the California High Speed Rail 
Authority governing board and retired 
Superior Court judge. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMMENTARIES AND LETTERS 
From the editor: All commentaries we publish are the opinions of the writers and should not 
be considered our editorial stance on issues. We strive to remain neutral and offer a balance of 
viewpoints. We invite readers who wish to express their opinions to send a letter to the editor 
to Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. Word limit for the newspaper is 350, for the website, 
500. RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


FELTON TECH SQUAD 
Felton's Tech Squad is providing free basic tech support for older adults and people 
with disabilities. Ask questions regarding how to navigate your smartphone, tablet or laptop. 
Drop-in for a one-on-one session in English. Friday, Jan. 19, 1:30-3 p.m. at the Ortega Library 
(3223 Ortega St.). For more information, call 415-474-1558 or email techsquad@felton.org. 


FREE EVENTS AT THE SF PUBLIC LIBRARY, SUNSET BRANCH 
1305 18TH AVE., 415-355-2808 

Workshop: Red Envelope Crafts with Maria Fong, Friday, Feb. 2, 2-3:30 p.m. 
Maria Fong will demonstrate how to make beautiful lanterns from red paper envelopes. 
Space is limited, reservations required: 415-355-2808 (starting Jan. 19). 
Tutorial: Tablet/Smartphone course for Older Adults 60+, Friday, Feb. 16, 1-2:30 p.m. 
This is a workshop presented by Self-Help for the Elderly. Please bring your own tablet or 
smartphone. Device Type: iOS and Android. Topic: Google Maps: Locate current position and 
route directions. Space is limited, reservations required: 415-355-2808 (starting Feb. 2). 
Activity: Paint-by-Number, Tuesday, Feb. 20, 4-5:30 p.m. Match the numbers to the acrylic 
paints and paint with the corresponding hues. Canvas boards are preprinted and marked with 
numbers, making this activity great for beginners. Space is limited, reservations required: 415- 
355-2808. (starting Feb. 6). 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
Happy January birthday to Lois Anderson, Kyle Buckley, Jailene Calfayan, Mark Craig, 
Chiara Di Martino, Alex and Alice Doliner, IIze Earner, Benjamin Johnson, Caroline King, Kyle 
Kisor, Alexander Mullaney, Phyllis Nabhan, Kiran Nagaraja, Olivia Neel, Renata Ruby Rhodes, 
Caley Rittman, Sarah Roberts, Natalie Rodier, Linda Shore, Bonnie Sill, Nelly Soncuya, Adriana 
Sosa, Cesar Tesen and Jeremy Wong. To add a name to the monthly birthday list, email Editor@ 
RichmondSunsetNews.com. Free. 


OUTER SUNSET FARMERS MARKET AND MERCANTILE 
Join us every Sunday at the Outer Sunset Farmers Market and Mercantile, where 
you can find fresh produce from local farmers and ranchers, enjoy delicious dishes from Outer 
Sunset eateries and discover unique finds from local makers and artisans. Every Sunday, find a 
revolving series of live performers, engaging activities and exhibitions at the ArtShip and fun 
zone! Our farmers market accepts WIC, EBT and Market Match! 37th Avenue at Ortega Street, 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. Go to sunsetmercantilesf.com or call 415-465-2475 for more details. 


ONLINE-ONLY CONTENT 
Visit our website, to find features that you can't find in the newspaper. Look for “Cooking 
Together,’ by Shanta Nimbark Sacharoff, "Overtures and Undertows,” a column by Noma 
Faingold, a talented writer and longtime contributor to the Richmond Review and Sunset Bea- 
con newspapers and “A Shot of Salvation" by Deno Gellepes. Check out the recent “Photos of 
the Month" gallery. RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


“PHOTOS OF THE MONTH” ONLINE GALLERY 
Photographers are invited to submit three of their best photos for consideration to be 
published in the "Photos of the Month" gallery on RichmondSunsetNews.com. The website 
averages 20,000 views per month. Please submit photos as jpegs by the 15th of the month. 
For more information, email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com or call 415-706-6428. 


PLANT SWAP AT SUNSET BRANCH LIBRARY 
Bring a plant, take a plant, bring your seedlings, divisions or cuttings to swap with other 
gardeners. All types of plants are welcome - succulents, house plants, flowers, ground covers 
or wild grasses. Bring cuttings, starts, bulbs or full-sized plants. Please label your plants prior 
to bringing them to the swap! Sunset Branch Library, 1305 18th Ave., Saturday, Jan. 6, 2024, 
10:30-11:30 a.m. 


REFUSE REFUSE CLEANUPS 
Cleanups in the Sunset District: 
Wednesday, Jan. 10, 4-5 p.m., Sunset Happy Hour Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/ 
event/581814/. 
Sunday, Jan. 14, 1-3 p.m., Great Highway Park Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/event/448138/. 
Saturday, Jan.27, 10.a.m.-noon, Inner Sunset Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/event/464169/. 


SEALEVEL GALLERY EVENTS 
Braid Bakery Pop-up, Jan. 6, every first saturday, 11 a.m. until sold out. 
Music for Clarity, an intention-setting workshop with Sami Freeman, Jan. 7, noon-2 p.m. 
12pm - 2pm 
Live Music Performance, Sycamore Willow, Jan. 13, 7-8 p.m. 
Miniature Sunset Houses, A watercolor Workshop with Baptiste Benet, Jan. 17, 7-9 p.m. 
Songwriters Circle, hosted by Frances England, Jan. 18, 7-9 p.m. 
Sunset Solos, a monthly solo performance series curated and produced by Jeremy Greco, 


Foxtail Hill Windows & Doors, Inc. 


Vincent Keehan 
Owner 


1428 Yosemite Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94124 


415-822-8494 (Tel) 
415-822-8493 (Fax) 
Foxtailhill.com 


Jan. 21, 7-9 p.m. 
Open Mic, Hosted by Sami Freeman, Jan. 25, 7-9 p.m. 
4331 Irving St. Learn more at sealevelsf.com. 


SECONDHAND SATURDAYS 
Come check out Secondhand Saturdays and celebrate all things vintage, antique and 
secondhand. Presented by Sunset Mercantile every third Saturday of the month at Ortega 
Street and 37th Avenue, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Shop local from more than 50 vintage vendors, mak- 
ers and artisans that are some of the Bay Area's best. Enjoy live music, family friendly activities, 
food trucks, rotating monthly features and more! Visit sunsetmercantilesf.com/secondhand/ 
for more information. 


SENIOR NEEDS A HOME 
Senior lady, quiet, with references, needs a place to live at a private residence in the 
west area of San Francisco. Having arthiritis, she avoids flights of steps and hills. Uses public 
transportation. Call 415-561-9275 if you or someone you know can provide her a home. 


STAMP COLLECTOR AND STAMP COLLECTIONS 
Stamp collector is buying stamps and stamp collections. | am buying “older stamps" from 
the 1800s to 1930. American Philatelic Society member since 1986. Pictures are appreciated. 
Call or text message 415-533-0761. 


TAKING A BREAK 
District 4 Supervisor Joel Engardio is scheduled to resume his column in the February 
issue. 


WRITING AND EDITING SERVICE 

1 am a California licensed attorney who is able to help with many of your writing, 
editing and proofreading needs. | can assist with reports, proposals, professional applications, 
books, resumes and cover letters. | have 25 years of government experience and a 12-year 
human resources and recruiting background. Recently, | edited a manuscript for one author 
and provide ongoing editorial support to another. | welcome large and small projects. Please 
do not hesitate to contact me with questions, concerns or feedback. Email: writerseditors17@ 
gmail.com or call/text 415-407-7328. | look forward to working with you. 


Announcements: $1 per word, 20-word minimum. Share birthdays, weddings, an- 
niversaries, births, obituaries, graduations, sports highlights, business accomplish- 
ments, retirements, college admissions, etc. 


FREE: Add a name to the monthly birthday list or submit free community events at 
no charge. FREE: There is no charge for occasional announcements for small busi- 
nesses celebrating an anniversary or other significant milestone or event. Send an- 
nouncement to Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


Announcements will run in the Richmond Review and Sunset Beacon newspapers 
(36,000 copies) and on RichmondSunsetNews.com (more than 20,000 views per 
month). Ads must be pre-paid. Deadline: 20th of the month. Mail check to: P.O. Box 
16035, S.F.,CA 94116. Call 415-706-6428 or email editor@RichmondSunsetNews. 
com for more details. 


THANK YOU TO 
OUR GENEROUS PATRONS 
Look for us 
on Facebook: 
SF Sunset Beacon 


Anonymous 
Haley Baron 
Robert W. Cherney 
Elyse and Guy Eshe 
Pat Foy 
Barry Hermanson 
DeeDee Hunt 
Sarah and Frank Joost 
Chris Keane 
Terry and Martha Kirchhoff 
Cynthia Lee 
David Mana 
Gordon Mar 
Bill Moffat Jr. 
Steve Moran 
Lynne Rappaport and 
Jon Frank 
Loretta Roddy 
Wendy and Mark 
Grace Wang 


Follow us on 
Instagram: 
RichmondSunsetNews 


THANK YOU TO OUR 
PATREON BUSINESS PARTNERS 
AND SUPPORTERS 


Christ Church, Lutheran 
Growing Place 
Family Preschool 
Hunt and Gather Gallery 
new skool 
Sealevel Gallery 
San Franpsycho 


Sign up to bea 
Sunset Beacon patron. 


To learn how your business 
can sign up to bea 
Patreon business partner, 
call 415-706-6428, 
email Editor@Richmond 
SunsetNews.com or go to 
RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


patreon.com/SunsetBeacon 


If you would prefer to donate by 
check, please send to 
Sunset Beacon, 

P.O. Box 16035, SF, CA 94116. 
Thank you! 


Please thank and support 
our business sponsors! 


The Sunset Beacon editorial staff is always looking for great writers. If you would like to contribute to your community newspaper, email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. 
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Assembly 


Assemblymember Phil Ting 


Sunset Beacon 


Removing Barrier to Health Care 


As of 2024, more seniors and people 
with disabilities in California will be 
eligible for health care under Me- 
di-Cal, the state program administer- 
ing the federal Medicaid program. In 
2021, under my leadership as Assem- 
bly budget chair, we approved the 
elimination of the asset test. 

Prior to this year’s change, an 
applicant’s financial picture outside 
of earnings was considered. Besides 
having a low enough income to 
qualify for Medi-Cal, a person could 
not have more than $2,000 in certain 
assets, including bank accounts, cash 
on hand, life insurance or a second 
car. The limit is $3,000 for couples. 
These thresholds have not changed 
since 1989, making it hard to save for 
unexpected expenses or even move to 
anew home because saving for one 
month’s rent and a security deposit 
will typically put people over the asset 


Children’s Garden 
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through the pandemic and give access 
to a green space for families to be able 
to explore and connect to nature,” said 
Nichole Davis, education coordinator 
for Bean Sprouts Days. “This is every- 
one’s backyard.” 

While the event brought families 
together for years well before 2020, 
Davis especially noticed the impor- 
tance of an outside space for children 
and community during the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

Davis also found that the garden’s 
ability to provide a space for educa- 
tion and leadership stood steadfast 
through the seasons. In the fall, winter 
and spring, elementary school students 
on field trips to the Children’s Garden 
learn about the process of plant growth 
and harvesting, along with wildlife and 
climate. The education coordinator 
recognized that community bonding 
stemmed from “being able to bring 
work as a team with getting garden 
projects done and connecting with oth- 
ers as a whole.” 

This past summer, young adult in- 
terns searched for places to nurture 
environmental knowledge, with one 
group establishing the Sensory Garden. 
On Family Days, younger children 
practice their fine motor skills as they 
dig for roots and paint with watercol- 
ors. 

Both bundled in puffy winter jackets, 
Arjun and his caretaker, Merry Durung, 
crunched through leaves on the ground. 
As they breathe in the fresh air, Durung 
appreciated the activities in which Ar- 
jun involved himself. 

“He told me some new things that 
he got to do today that he normally 
wouldn’t get to do at home,” she said. 

As they practiced walking, they en- 
joyed the natural scenery while build- 
ing a closer bond with one another. 


limit. 

A Medi-Cal recipient could also 
face a dilemma when receiving a 
small inheritance after losing a loved 
one or a close friend. If the value was 
above the limits, the recipient would 
lose their health coverage. 

The asset limits set by the federal 
government aren’t fair, especially to 
this group of vulnerable residents who 
have few resources at their disposal. 
I’m proud we’re able to make this 
change. The income requirement is 
still intact, but recipients no longer 
have to go through the asset test. This 
means more elder Californians and 
those with disabilities can keep their 
health care or enroll. In 2020, the 
Department of Health Care Services, 
which oversees Medi-Cal, estimated 
18,000 Californians would become 
newly eligible if the asset test were 
removed. 


Diana Lee (right) with her grandchildren at Family Day, an event that 


California is also taking the step to 
make all undocumented immigrants 
eligible for Medi-Cal, adding the 
final age group that has been left out: 
adults ages 26-49. This follows our 
actions from a couple of years ago 
that made more than a quarter-million 
undocumented seniors eligible for the 
program. Now, residents of all ages 
who meet the income limits, regard- 
less of immigration status, may be 
able to enroll. 

I additionally want to remind 
current Medi-Cal recipients to be on 
the lookout for their renewal notices. 
Because the federal COVID Public 
Health Emergency ended, eligibility 
tules are reverting back to the way 
they were before the pandemic. That 
means everyone in the program must 
now go through the redetermination 
process every year. Failing to do so 
could result in people losing their 
health care benefits. 

If you have any questions or have 
not received a renewal packet prior 
to the anniversary of your Medi-Cal 
sign-up date, you can contact your 
county’s social services agency. The 
state assures us they will not cut off 
someone’s health care benefits without 
multiple attempts to contact them. The 
first disenrollments began this summer 
and will continue through June 2024. 


activates their five senses. Photo by Kate Quach. 


Durung viewed the garden as an open- 
air classroom in which she could teach 
Arjun about the culture of Nepal. “We 
spend a lot of time here, so I’m teach- 
ing him my own language too. Arjun 
is not Nepali, 
but he knows 
all the Nepali 


“When they’re looking at na- 


color and sight,” Lee said. “Everything 
around her is just stimulating to her. 
She can play with dirt safely, she can 
pick plants. They give you new experi- 
ences to just be and to enjoy what life 
has available.” 
While unearth- 
ing potatoes to 
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ins and grand- 
mother, Diana Lee. Lee, knowing her 
20-month-old granddaughter’s love for 
the outdoors, brought her family to the 
garden with intentions to cultivate their 
connection with the flora and fauna. 
“Family Day contributes to her expe- 
riences in terms of texture and taste and 
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tivities are “most 
effective at improving nutrition-relat- 
ed outcomes for children” ages 6 and 
younger. Lee agreed, smiling with af- 
fection as Mia stretched out her hand 
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For those no longer eligible for 
Medi-Cal, there may be other options. 
Covered California, for instance, could 
offer similar coverage, and the system 
will automatically enroll qualified 
Californians who no longer qualify 
for Medi-Cal. Covered California is 
an insurance marketplace offering 
affordable health plans. The Legisla- 
ture invested $82.5 million in subsi- 
dies in the latest state budget, which 
helps people pay for their premiums. 
Nearly half the people getting health 
care through Covered California pay 
less than $50 a month, while a quarter 
of people enrolled don’t pay a monthly 
premium at all. Open enrollment is 
available through Jan. 31, 2024, at 
CoveredCA.com. 

It’s amazing how our years-long 
investments in expanding access to 
health care have significantly de- 
creased the number of uninsured peo- 
ple in California. A decade ago, about 
17% of residents didn’t have health 
care. Today, we’re at 6.5%. Looks like 
we have a little more work to do. 

Phil Ting represents the 19th 
Assembly District, which includes the 
west side of San Francisco along with 
the communities of Broadmoor, Colma 
and Daly City as well as part of South 
San Francisco. Find an archive of his 
columns at RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


towards a bouquet of brightly colored 
wildflowers that they hoped to bring 
home with them. 

“This garden enables her to engage 
all her senses,” Lee said. 

Grasping a paintbrush, children gath- 
ered around a wooden table and dipped 
into pans of color. After swashing paint 
into images of rainbows, plants and 
blue skies, the pages were clipped to 
a clothesline strewn across tree limbs. 
Sue Fandel created the watercolor 
activity in the Children’s Garden for 
youth to embrace the artistry flowing 
from their creativity and onto the page. 

“Their focus is on creation, and they 
are not critical of themselves. It’s extra 
special because then they can take it 
home to their mom or dad, so it builds 
self confidence in them,” Fandel added. 

As a former children’s guide at the 
park, Fandel recognized the impact 
that interactions with nature had upon 
a growing child. Watercolor painting 
served as an opportunity for a reflection 
on the foliage thriving around them. 

“When they’re looking at nature, 
they see nature more fully,” she said. 
“That naturally will lead to protecting 
the wonders of nature as they watch the 
plants grow through this summer and 
then get harvested in the fall.” 

The pages of art fluttered in the 
breeze as the young visitors of the gar- 
den created more landscapes of their 
own. 

More children passed through the 
archway finding home in the garden 
as it soon transformed into a familiar 
backyard. Conservators of the area 
hoped to continue organizing activities 
that kept the youths’ curiosity for the 
planet evergreen. 

“It’s a very joyful experience for 
them,” Fandel said. “We’re surrounded 
by the beauty of nature.” 
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Outstanding Warrant: 22nd 
Avenue and Irving Street, Dec. 3, 
8:52 p.m. 

Officers were on patrol when they 
observed a verbal dispute and attempt- 
ed to intervene. One of the subjects 
pushed the second subject and imme- 
diately drove away. 

A computer check revealed an 
outstanding arrest warrant, and the 
subject was arrested. 


Robbery: 20th Avenue and Mora- 
ga Street, Dec. 4, 4:20 p.m. 

The victim said they were walking 
toward their vehicle when the suspect 
walked passed them. 

Shortly after the victim entered 
their vehicle, the suspect opened the 
victim’s door and pointed a firearm at 
the victim and demanded their their 
property. 

The suspect then fled the area with 
the stolen items. 


Vandalism to Vehicle: 4100 Block 
of Irving Street, Dec. 4, 3:54 p.m. 

The victim said they accidentally 
collided with the suspect, who was on 
a motorized skateboard. The suspect 
then angrily hit the victim’s vehicle 
with their skateboard. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Outstanding Warrant: 3200 Block 
of 20th Avenue, Dec. 7, 1:25 p.m. 

Officers were on patrol when they 
were informed that a shoplifter had 
been detained. 


Sunset Beacon 


POLICE BLOTTER 


The merchant declined to press 
charges, but a computer check re- 
vealed an outstanding arrest warrant. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Assault: 2100 Block of 24th Ave- 
nue, Dec. 8, 5:38 p.m. 

The victim came to Taraval Sta- 
tion with his parents regarding being 
assaulted at school. 

The victim reported that he was in 
the bathroom when the suspect, anoth- 
er student, started punching the victim. 
The victim said they did not know 
why the suspect assaulted them. 


Robbery: 46th Avenue and 
Kirkham Street, Dec. 10, 8:31 p.m. 

The victim parked their vehicle 
and was talking on their cell phone. 
The victim said the suspect’s vehicle 
approached and stopped nearby. 

Two suspects exited the vehicle 
and pointed a gun at the victim before 
attempting and failing to drive the 
vehicle away. 

The suspects took the victim’s cell 
phone and fled the area. 


Theft: 3200 Block of 20th Avenue, 
Dec. 13, 5:42 p.m. 

The victim and his friends were 
outside when two suspects approached 
and grabbed the victim’s phone from 


his hand. 

The victim offered money to get his 
cell phone back, but the suspect took 
the money and walked off with the 
phone. 


Outstanding Warrant: 25th 
Avenue and Noriega Street, Dec. 14, 
10:02 a.m. 

Officers responded to a report of a 
known shoplifter inside a store. 

Responding officers arrived at the 
location and detained the suspect. 

The store declined to press charges. 
However, a computer check revealed 
the suspect had three arrest warrants. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Robbery: 2600 Block of 40th Ave- 
nue, Dec. 16, 5:16 p.m. 

The victim, who was playing bas- 
ketball with their friend, stated that 
two suspects had approached them and 
asked if they had anything with them. 

The suspects then grabbed the 
victim’s phone and wallet out of the 
victim’s hands before fleeing the area. 


Robbery: 1900 Block of 48th Ave- 
nue, Dec. 16, 1:29 a.m. 

The victim, who had given the 
suspect permission to stay in the base- 
ment of their home, went to investi- 
gate sudden yelling and noise from the 
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basement. 

Once there, the suspect pushed the 
victim against the wall and took the 
victim’s cell phone when they attempt- 
ed to call for help. 

The suspect then fled the area. 


Robbery: 2700 Block of Kirkham 
Street, Dec. 21, 11:55 p.m. 

The victim said they were walking 
when the suspect’s vehicle made a 
U-turn before three suspects exited 
the vehicle. One of the suspects then 
hit the back of the victim’s head with 
an unknown object before they took 
the victim’s property and fled in their 
vehicle. 


Outstanding Warrant, Violation 
of a Restraining Order: 1500 Block 
of 27th Avenue, Dec. 22, 9:41 p.m. 

The victim reported that the suspect, 
their sister, had violated a restraining 
order. A computer check revealed that 
the suspect also had an outstanding 
arrest warrant. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Shoplifting with Force: 2300 
Block of Noriega Street, Dec. 23, 
12:40 p.m. 

Loss prevention observed a known 
suspect, with a history of shoplifting 
in the store, take multiple items of 
merchandise and exiting the store. 

A witness detained the suspect, who 
resisted with force. 

After further investigation, the sus- 
pect was arrested. 
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Stow Lake 


Continued from page 1 


The resolution also states 
that he did in fact propose such 
a tax, claiming it would “act as 
a prohibition to their residence 
amongst us.” 

Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence that his intolerance was 
probably not limited to Jewish 


people. 
In the 19th century, an 
organization called the 


Know-Nothing Party appeared 
that was notorious for its xe- 
nophobia. Its members were 
sworn to secrecy. When asked 
anything by outsiders, they 
would respond with “I know 
nothing.” 

According to the resolution, 
the Know-Nothing Party sup- 
ported the deportation of “for- 
eign beggars” and “criminals”; 
a 21-year naturalization period 
for immigrants; mandatory 
Bible reading in schools; and 
the elimination of all Catholics 
from public office. 

In 1856, Stow ran an un- 
successful campaign for gov- 
ernor of California on the 
Know-Nothing Party ticket. 

He moved to San Francisco 
and, in 1889, was appointed to 
the San Francisco Park Com- 
mission. What records remain 
from that time show he signifi- 
cantly led and fundraised for 
the development of the lake. 

The recent movement to 
rename the lake was initiated 
by Stephen J. Miller, who has 
been lobbying to change the 
name for a few years. 

“You're talking about some- 
one, as far as I’m concerned, 
who had no redeeming quali- 
ties to have something named 
after him in San Francisco,” 
Miller said. “And so it’s not 
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controversial after William W. Stow was linked to anti-Semitic and xenophobic pol- 
icy ideas. Photo by Thomas K. Pendergast. 


like somebody that may have 
said something and then apol- 
ogized later and was really a 
changed person. That’s not 
what we’re talking about. 

“To me it was a slam dunk 
that should have been correct- 
ed years ago,” Miller said. 

At first, Miller did not 
get much support and the idea 
of changing the name was not 
getting much traction. 

“I kept going but I was 
thinking that this may not ever 
happen,” he said. 

But then because of redis- 
tricting, the lake was moved 
into District 7, represented by 


Melgar. 
“I heard from Supervisor 
Melgar that somehow she 


found out about it and that’s 
when things turned around,” 
he said. “That was huge. She 
became the champion on the 
Board of Supervisors and so I 
met with her a couple of times 
and met with her chief-of- 
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staff. 

“If I had felt this was years 
ago, that anti-Semitism was a 
thing of the past and we never 
needed to worry about it ever, 
I probably would have let this 
thing go and said ‘OK, it’s 
something from the past that 
will never come back again,” 
he said. “But it seemed to me 
at that time that anti-Semitism 
was becoming a bigger prob- 
lem in this country, and that 
by speaking out against this 
instance was a way of shining 
a light on that.” 

Here is the list of contenders 
now vying for the honor: 

¢ Ho Feng-Shan was a Chi- 
nese diplomat and the con- 
sul-general in Vienna during 
World War II who risked his 
life and career to save Jews 
by issuing them visas while 
disobeying the instruction of 
his superiors. He is reported to 
have issued the 200th visa in 
June 1938, signed the 1,906th 
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visa on Oct. 27, 1938, and was 
recalled to China in May 1940. 

It is unknown how many of 
these visas he eventually is- 
sued. 

At the time the only way for 
Jews to escape from Nazism 
was to leave Europe. In order 
to leave, they had to provide 
proof of emigration, usually 
a visa from a foreign nation, 
or a valid boat ticket. Acting 
against the orders of his supe- 
rior, Feng-Shan issued transit 
visas to Shanghai, then under 
Japanese occupation. 

Although it was not nec- 
essary to have a visa to enter 
Shanghai, the visas allowed 
the Jews to leave Austria. 

Feng-Shan died on Sept. 28, 
1997, in San Francisco at the 
age of 96. 

e Mary Ellen Pleasant is 
known as the Rosa Parks of 
San Francisco after she was 
denied a ride on a trolley car 
in 1867. 

At a recent meeting in Tem- 
ple Beth Sholom, Franklin 
Marshall said he wrote a chil- 
dren’s book about Mary Ellen 
Pleasant. 

“I was so impressed with 
Mary Pleasant and all of the 
things that she did,” Franklin 
said. “One of the things that 
I was extremely impressed 
about was she sued San Fran- 
cisco in 1867 for not letting 
her ride on the trolley. 

“And Thurgood Marshall 
got the message and the story 
of Mary Pleasant and used it 
for (the) Rosa Parks case.” 

Aurion Wiley-Green men- 
tioned that today Pleasant 
is only honored by a small 
plaque. 

“It’s cracked and there are 
trees and it’s pretty bad,” Wi- 
ley-Green said. “She was one 
of the founding members of 
the Civil Rights movement 
here in San Francisco. She 
fought numerous — lawsuits 
helping Black people get their 
rights established here. 

“When I look around the 
City, as a young Black woman, 
I see nothing of myself. So, I 
think that this is a great oppor- 
tunity for us to change the nar- 
rative of what Black San Fran- 
cisco is,” Wiley-Green said. 

¢ William Hammond Hall 
designed Golden Gate Park 
and was its first superinten- 
dent. 

By 1879, about 155,000 
trees were planted in the park 
under his direction. 

In 1876, he was elected 
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a member of the California 
Academy of Sciences and was 
also California’s first state en- 
gineer. 

¢ Patrick Quigley was one of 
the park’s first employees, ac- 
cording to Angus Macfarlane 
who wrote a letter to the editor 
of this publication nominating 
Quigley. 

Quigley was the head of the 
park’s crews of laborers and 
teamsters, supervising all the 
work. 

“It would be a tribute to the 
workers, all the workers, who 
put together the Golden Gate 
Park that we know today, that 
we come seeking recreation, 
relaxation and rejuvenation. 
So we owe Patrick a debt of 
gratitude and his spirit perme- 
ates the park and I hope his 
name can be associated with 
part of the park,” Macfarlane 
said. 

¢ Joan Edelstein Davenny 
was among five people killed 
by a suicide bus-bombing in 
Jerusalem on Aug. 21, 1995, at 
the age of 47. 

She was a third-generation 
San Franciscan who attend- 
ed George Washington High 
School. 

Her grandparents, George 
and Pauline Edelstein, found- 
ed Temple Beth Sholom in San 
Francisco. 

¢ Wong Kim Ark was born 
in San Francisco in 1873 to 
Chinese immigrants, traveled 
to China in 1894 but when 
he returned a year later was 
denied reentry because of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. 

His case went all the way 
up to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which found that Wong was, 
in fact, a natural born citizen 
of the United States as he was 
physically born on USS. soil 
regardless of his parents’ ori- 
gins. 

United States vs. Wong Kim 
Ark provided, and remains to- 
day, the definitive interpreta- 
tion of the 14th Amendment’s 
birthright provision. 

¢ Other contenders for the 
honor include Ramaytush 
Ohlone Lake, who were the in- 
digenous people that inhabited 
San Francisco when the Span- 
iards arrived; Mikveh Lake, a 
Jewish word for “bath” that re- 
fers to immersion rituals once 
held at the lake; Blue Heron 
or Heron Lake, referring to 
the birds that nest there every 
year; Turtle Lake, for reasons 
obvious to those who have 
been there; and Strawberry 
Lake, because that is the name 
of the island in the lake. 

One argument for naming 
the lake after an animal and 
not a person is that in the fu- 
ture something might come 
out about any given candidate 
that might require yet another 
renaming. 

As one of Melgar’s aides 
recently quipped, “turtles are 
above reproach.” 

The results of the online 
survey will be presented to the 
Recreation and Park Commis- 
sion for their consideration on 
January 18 at 10 a.m. in San 
Francisco City Hall, Room 
416. It may choose any of the 
names recommended or anoth- 
er name of their choosing. 

Members of the public can 
email their input to the Recre- 
ation and Park Commission: 
recpark.commission@ sfgov. 
org. 
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Left: Looking southeast at the intersection of 19th Avenue and Irving Street in 1920. The new Sunset Branch Library stands alone on 
the block between 18th and 19th avenues. The library opened on March 25, 1918, and cost $43,955. Its location was formerly the site 
of an old barn which had become a nuisance in the neighborhood because young boys used it for shooting practice. Photo courtesy of 
a private collector/Western Neighborhoods Project/OpenSFHistory. Right: Where the two pedestrians were standing is now one of the 
busiest intersections in the Sunset District. The brick building that fills the once-empty lot next to the library is Jefferson Elementary 
School. Photo by Michael Durand. 
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New So. Sunset Clubhouse Approved 


A plan to renovate the South Sunset 
Clubhouse, which serves as an import- 
ant community hub for neighborhood 
seniors, is one step closer to becoming 
a reality after the San Francisco Recre- 
ation and Park Commission approved a 
conceptual design, San Francisco Rec- 
reation and Park Department officials 
announced in December. 

The newly approved design includes 
a renovated and reconfigured club- 
house, new landscaping, access im- 
provements and more. 

The clubhouse is located in South 
Sunset Playground, a four-acre park at 
40th Avenue and Vicente Street, that 
also features athletic fields, multiple 
sports courts and a playground. 

Under the plan, the clubhouse will 
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undergo a complete renovation and 
reconfiguration, including an updated 
kitchen, new sliding glass doors, up- 
grades to the two already existing re- 
strooms as well the construction of a 
new additional restroom and increased 
storage space. The plan also calls for 
landscaping improvements, access 
improvements, a new roof, renewed 
brickwork, new signage and more. 

The clubhouse is a 2,060 square-foot 
single-story facility equipped with a 
multi-purpose room, restrooms, kitch- 
en and office. It was originally built in 
1949 and then renovated in 2001. 

The organization Self-Help for the 
Elderly has operated the clubhouse for 
more than 30 years, providing some 
200 seniors with hot meals daily, and 
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offering dance classes, fitness classes 
and more. The renovated space will 
help the organization better serve pro- 
gram participants, most of whom are 
monolingual Cantonese speakers, and 
ensure they remain stimulated through 
social interaction. The renovation has 
received overwhelming support from 
Self-Help for the Elderly, as well as 
program participants. 

The $5.3 million project received $3 
million in funding through the City’s 
2020 Health and Recovery Bond. State 
Assemblymember Phil Ting secured an 
additional $2.3 million in state budget 
funding. 

“It’s exciting to see the renovation 
plans for the South Sunset Clubhouse 
take another step forward,” Ting said. 
“The new design will better accommo- 
date the needs of an aging population 
that’s expected to increase in number 
over the next few years. Our seniors de- 


serve safe, nurturing community spac- 
es in their own neighborhoods, where 
they can be close to their family and 
friends to enjoy their golden years.” 

“Vibrant public spaces are essential 
to improving our physical health, men- 
tal well-being and social connection - 
something every San Francisco senior 
deserves,” said Rec. and Park General 
Manager Phil Ginsburg. “The South 
Sunset Clubhouse is a vital resource on 
the City’s west side. Thank you to Self- 
Help for the Elderly for providing se- 
niors with opportunities to thrive and 
thank you to the Rec. and Park Com- 
mission for helping make this vision a 
reality” 

With the design approved, construc- 
tion on the renovations is anticipated to 
start in late 2024, followed by the club- 
house’s reopening slated for late 2025. 


ll 


Artist’s rendering of the proposed South Sunset Clubhouse. Image 
courtesy of SF Recreation and Park Commission. 
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From the Editor 


Michael Durand 


Sunset Beacon 


End of Another Consequential Year 


For all you lovely people out there 
who were following my recent health 
scare, thank you once again for your 
concern and good thoughts. Just two 
months after my heart attack, I’m feel- 
ing great! I am so lucky and grateful. 


Refuse Refuse 

From Vince Yuen the founder and 
leader of Refuse Refuse: “We just 
crossed another milestone: over 2.000 
cleanups organized! I was wondering 
if it might be time for another story 
about Refuse Refuse? 

“In the Richmond, we’re averaging 
about a dozen cleanups each month. 
In April, it will be our three-year anni- 
versary. In the Sunset, Annie Tahtinen 
has been a champion of cleanups in 
the Inner Sunset that organizes two 
cleanups a month (the Inner Sunset 
cleanup and the Sunset happy hour 
cleanup) and has a group of parents 
at Jefferson Elementary that cleans. 
Leyla organizes a monthly cleanup in 
Central Sunset and the Sunset Mer- 
cantile and Farmers Market has been 
leading regular cleanups as well,” 
Yuen said. 

It is astonishing what Vince and 
his volunteers have accomplished. To 
join the effort to keep our neighbor- 
hoods trash-free, sign up and join the 
cleanups listed in the Announcements 
section on page 7. 


New Pickleball Courts 


The SF Recreation and Park Depart- 
ment announced the opening of the 
City’s newest pickleball complex at 
Carl Larsen Park. 

“The eight new pickleball courts in 
the Larsen Pickleball Complex are the 
latest added by Rec. and Park to meet 
soaring demand. Over the past five 
years, the department has increased 
its number of pickleball courts sev- 
en-fold, bringing the number of courts 
from just 12 in 2018 to more than 80 
places to play today. 

“The new courts will be dedicated 
solely to pickleball seven days a week. 
A much-anticipated public pickleball 
complex in the Sunset District opened 
for play on Dec. 18, 2023.” 

The park is located on Vicente 
Street at 19th Avenue. 


End-of-the Year Celebration 

Some people think I put the papers 
together by myself, but there is an 
amazing team that collaborates to 
bring the Richmond and Sunset dis- 
tricts stories and information about our 
terrific neighborhoods. 

At the end of every year, we hold a 
small celebration to thank the many 
people who help provide the papers to 
our readers. 

We have writers and photographers 
ranging from teenagers — two of our 
best writers are high school juniors! — 
to senior citizens. 

Other contributors include a creator 


< @% Phil Ting 
Ore 


At tonight's Year-End celebration, | 
presented a Certificate of Recognition to 
Michael Durand, Editor of the 
@richmondsunsetnews neighborhood 
newspapers. His leadership & 
commitment to journalism make a big 
impact on the communities served in my 
district. Keep up the great work! 
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From State Assemblymember Phil Ting’s Facebook page. 
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A friend of the papers, Susan Battaini, gifted this terrific Golden Gate 
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Park towel. It will accompany us when we table at community events. 


Photo Michael Durand. 


of crossword puzzles (for the Rich- 
mond Review), a cartoonist and 
columnists. 

We appreciate the collaborative 
connection we have with the Western 
Neighborhoods Project which kindly 
allows us access to its amazing collec- 
tion of historical photos for our “Then 
and Now” columns and other stories. 

We also rely on the behind-the- 
scenes contributors who rarely get a 
thank you. So, thank you to our print- 
ers and delivery team. 

The founder and pevious editor and 
publisher of the papers, Paul Kozak- 
iewicz, gets thanked about 100 times 
every month. He helps copy edit every 
issue and continues to be a trusted 
mentor to me and | am infinitely 
thankful. Sue, our bookkeeper, keeps 
an eye on the finances, which is a 
tremendous help. 

We had a very healthy turnout on 
Dec. 15, 2023 to celebrate another 
successful year. We held the event at 
SF Hole in the Wall Pizza on Irving 
Street near 19th Avenue. Their food 
is great and the atmosphere is very 
comfortable. 


Joining us this year was State Sena- 
tor Scott Wiener and State Assembly- 
memer Phil Ting. 

Thanks to Assemblymember Ting, 
Iam now a very proud of a certificate 
of recognition. It says: 


Michael Durand 

Richmond Review/Sunset Beacon. 

“Recognizing Michael Durand on 
the memorable occasion of Richmond 
Review/Sunset Beacon End-of-the- 
Year Party. Your unwavering com- 
mitment to journalism has made a 
significant impact on the Richmond 
and Sunset neighborhoods and is truly 
commendable. May you continue to 
keep our communities well informed 
and connected through your work and 
dedication to these well-respected 
publications. Congratulations on this 
remarkable occasion.” 


Special Thanks 
My good friend Susan Battaini 
knows me so well. She understands 
my deep love for Golden Gate Park, 


Continued on page 16 


State Senator Scott Wiener (left) with Richmond Review and Sunset 


Beacon editor Michael Durand on Dec. 15 at SF Hole in the Wall Piz- 


za. Courtesy photo. 
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History 


Nicole Meldahl 


Sunset Beacon 


Kindred Spirits, Past and Presen 


In last month’s column, I wrote 
about the power of people in the histo- 
ry and preservation of the Richmond’s 
beloved eyesore, the Alexandria 
Theatre. Several of you referenced the 
piece while either initiating or renew- 
ing your memberships with Western 
Neighborhoods Project (WNP). As it 
turns out, the power of our local in- 
dependent press is also very real. ’m 
not sure how to find the right words 
to describe how I felt after reading the 
brief notes you attached to these mem- 
berships, but this gets close: It made 
my heart full. 

Thank you, history friends. My 
heart was most certainly in need of 
that last month because WNP is start- 
ing 2024 recovering from a profound 
loss. On Dec. 1, 2023, we lost a crit- 
ical member of the WNP family with 
the unexpected passing of community 
historian Arnold Marcus Woods. He 
was a Richmond District resident 
since 1996 and a founding member of 
our Board of Directors when this lLit- 


tle-nonprofit-that-could began in 1999. 


But you probably know Arnold best 
as my kindly co-host on the “Outside 
Lands San Francisco” podcast and as 
the friendly face that welcomed you to 
WNP events. Or, you might remember 
Arnold as the kind man who shared 
Cliff House and Sutro Baths history 
with you at The Museum at The Cliff, 
our temporary pop-up in the former 
restaurant and gift shop from 2021- 
2022. 

Arnold’s background as a lawyer 
made him an incredible, detail-ori- 
ented researcher and his temperament 
made him a wonderful, irreplaceable 
colleague. After his passing, WNP 
went into mourning. The podcast went 
quiet, the office went dark. Even as I 
write this, it doesn’t feel real that he’s 
not here to celebrate our 25th anniver- 
sary this year. Above all else, Arnold 


was our friend. That’s the thing about 
being the west side’s friendly neigh- 
borhood history group: The friendship 
is integral to the history. WNP will 
simply never be the same without him. 

We, as historians, will also not be 
the same without him. Sometimes 
history can be overly academic and 
removed from daily life, written by 
solitary people pursuing their own 
objectives. But that’s not how we do 
it. At the WNP Clubhouse, history is 
a team sport, and every player brings 
their unique talents into play. Amold, 
as a history maker, brought who he 
was to the stories he told, and he am- 
plified the histories that spoke to him. 
That’s the thing about public history. 
There are typically two voices audible 
in every story — the person who has 
lived it and the person who is telling 
it. 

He and I both found our voices as 
historians writing for WNP. We both 
shared a love of photography and his 
explorations of our archive reflect a 
subjectively diverse curiosity, with 
articles that studiously shared his love 
of music (“The SNACK at Kezar’), 
his devotion to the entire Cliff House 
Collection experience (“The Largest 
Gift Shop in the World”) and show- 
cased his meticulous analysis of how 
San Francisco came to look like San 
Francisco (“The Esplanade”: Phase 
I and Phase 2). In this medium, this 
soft-spoken man has spoken volumes. 

In this medium, I’ve also tried to 
share history that resonates with me. 
Our series, “The San Franciscans,” 
daylights the extraordinary lives of or- 
dinary people we find in the OpenSF- 
History archive. At its best, I think this 
fosters a deeper connection to people 
of the past who really aren’t so differ- 
ent from us even though they can feel 
stiff and remote in black-and-white 
photographs. Ultimately, I just need to 


Need Expert Professional 


Real Estate Services? 


Contact John Lee today for a free consultation: 
(415) 465-0505 or johnlee@isellsf.com 
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I will listen carefully to all your real estate needs and desires, 
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Arnold Woods (left) and Nicole Meldahl outside The Museum at The 
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Cliff, November 2022. Photo courtesy of the Western Neighborhoods 


Project. 


know more about certain people who 
are staring back at me from beyond 
the grave — people with whom I feel 
some sort of metaphysical connection. 

It’s an impulse Arnold felt too, and 
he contributed to the series by writing 
about people who resonated with him. 
Like Cecil F. Poole, the country’s 
first African American U.S. attorney. 
I’m drawn to overlooked women like 
Norma Ball Norwood, whose vibrance 
radiates off the pages of her photo- 
graph album and who, to this day, has 
the fiercest obituary I’ve ever read 
(and I read a lot of obituaries in my 
line of work). Sometimes I wonder 
if these women find me, though, as a 
kindred spirit across time. 

Take, for example, the way in 
which I met Irene Canby LeRoy — the 
daughter of a U.S. Army paymaster 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, and 
the wife of a French importer/export- 
er who inherited a large portion of a 
defaulted Mexican land grant. Irene 
outlived her entire family, and her 
estate was scattered after her death 
(my worst nightmare!), including an 
incredible photo archive. One part 
of that archive was purchased by the 
anonymous private collector who 
seeded our OpenSFHistory program. 
Another ended up at the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area’s Park 
Archives and Records Center where I 
worked for many years. 

Coincidentally, I was cataloging her 
photographs in two separate archives 
at the same time, and I recognized her 
Jack Russell terrier in both collections. 
The story I was able to piece together 


__ Wen 
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from clues found in both collections 
and publish on the OpenSFHistory 
blog was found by Bertrand Pellegrin, 
who likely purchased Irene’s passport 
from the same antique store that our 
private collector visited. Bertrand had 
always wondered what had happened 
to Irene and hoped to return the pass- 
port to a surviving relative. Not every 
history has a happy ending, but at least 
he found her final resting place, so to 
speak. 

Stories like this give our work as 
community historians purpose and 
meaning. As do stories like those 
shared by Ann Morales after reading 
last week’s column. Ann worked as a 
candy girl at “The Alex,” as she called 
the Alexandria Theatre, and her mem- 
ories are soon to be added to the WNP 
website. Personal histories are so 
precious to me and I’m very grateful 
to provide a safe place for them to live 
in discoverable perpetuity at WNP. 

But, more than anything, I’m grate- 
ful for the camaraderie of working 
with like-hearted souls like Arnold, 
who will forever be the first gentleman 
of WNP. And now, as the historian has 
become part of the past, we'll do our 
best to remember him as the extraor- 
dinary San Franciscan that he was and 
carry on the work to which he was so 
devoted. 

Nicole Meldahl is the executive 
director of the Western Neighborhoods 
Project. Learn more at outsidelands. 
org. You can find more of Meldahl’s 
writings on her blog (nostosalgos.org) 
or her Instagram (@nostosnic). 


Irene Canby LeRoy pictured with her daughter, Marguerite, in a pass- 
port owned by Bertrand Pellegrin. Photo courtesy of Bertrand Pel- 


legrin. 
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‘San Francisco Stories’: Faux Castle Atop Golden Gate Park’s Strawberry Hill 


By Woody LaBounty 


In past San Francisco Sto- 
ries I’ve written about hubris- 
tic 19th century observatories 
on Telegraph Hill and Russian 
Hill. 

When we humans see a hill, 
we want to put something on 
top of it. Maybe it’s an old 
instinct of war to create a de- 
fensive position and a higher 
viewpoint to spot the invading 
army. Or maybe as creative 
animals we are unable to resist 
“improving” nice things. Ego 
and avarice play their parts, of 


% 


practical end on the morn- 
ing of April 18, 1906, when 
the great earthquake made 
the folly a true ruin. William 
Hammond Hall, according to 
Ray Clary, saw divine justice: 
“Apparently, a Higher Power 
has taken matters into His own 
hands.” 

For many decades the re- 
mains of Sweeny’s Observa- 
tory moldered in a heap at the 
top of Strawberry Hill. Gar- 
deners mined chunks to use as 
fill and border walls through- 
out the park. 

Some of the observatory’s 


red-tinted concrete foundation 
remains. A couple of massive 
Monterey Cypress trees stand 
in of the oval footprint of the 


course. 

I’m obviously just as fasci- 
nated with the idea and have 
yet another folly to share, a 


y.S ODSELVvaLor, 
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Story and photos shared with permission by historian Woody LaBounty from his 


ee 


faux castle that once faux de- 
fended Golden Gate Park’s 
highest point. 

On Sept. 19, 1891, an obser- 
vatory was dedicated atop the 
park’s Strawberry Hill, a 409- 
foot, mostly bare prominence 
named for the wild strawber- 
ries that grew on its slopes. 

The idea, funding, and name 
for the unusual edifice came 
from Thomas U. Sweeny, a 
man who may have lacked 
the regular third “e” in his last 
name, but had $8,000 to per- 
suade the park commission to 
build a mini-castle of red-tint- 
ed concrete. 

Sweeny owned a lot of 
land in today’s Inner Sunset 
District, had a clear view of 
Strawberry Hill from his home 
at today’s Seventh Avenue and 
Judah Street, and obviously 
felt the mount needed some- 
thing more ... medieval. 

We think of observatories 
as homes for telescopes, but 
Sweeny’s was more of a cas- 
tellated amphitheater and 
windbreak. A_ gravel path 
wound up the hill to lead car- 
riages between bastion towers 
into an oval of windows. Vis- 
itors had dozens of frames to 
enjoy the 360-degree view in 
slices. 

From a distance, the ob- 
servatory appeared as a dec- 
orative crown on the hill or 
a_ half-collapsed fortification 
from antiquity. A  glassed-in 


website SanFranciscoStories.com. 


second story was added in 
1892 to offer visitors a more 
elevated prospect. A plaque 
set in the crenelated entry arch 
read “Park Panorama, Gift of 
Thos. U. Sweeny, 1891.” 

Now we take it for granted 
that donors have their names 
on hospitals, schools and mu- 
seum wings. From Alvord 
Lake to the Murphy Windmill, 
just about every pond, grove, 
path and gate in Golden Gate 
Park has a rich person’s name 
on it. But Sweeny’s donation 
was perhaps the first in the 
park with a proviso that his 
name be attached. 

Golden Gate Park histori- 
an Ray Clary wrote in “The 
Making of Golden Gate Park. 
The Early Years: 1865-1906” 
that when the park commis- 
sion accepted both Sweeny’s 
offer and his naming condi- 
tion, they were “completely 
reversing former park policy 
that the park was to be rustic 
in nature and that all forms of 


personal advertisement and 
self-aggrandizement were to 
be prohibited.” 


Clary also wrote that the 
observatory greatly offended 
the first park superintendent, 
William Hammond Hall, who 
designed the park to be natu- 
ralistic and free of monuments 
such as castle observatories (or 
massive Ferris wheels). 
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LaBounty: Sweeny Observatory, easily breached, circa 
1893. (Isaiah West Taber photograph, (OpenSFHistory/ 


wnp26.397) 
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Hosted by the Park Presidio-Sunset Lions Club 
Raffle: 


Sunday, March 10 


\ 
Venmo: 


St. Anne’s Church ¢ 850 Judah St. 
1-5 p.m. 
$40 Includes snacks, soft drinks and 3 cards per game! 


For more information or to RSVP, 
email Paul at editor@sfrichmondreview.com 


With the metaphorical no- 
names wall breached, the 
park soon had (Collis P.) 
Huntington Falls, which cas- 
caded from a holding pool in 
front of Sweeny Observatory 
down to (William W.) Stow 
Lake. A complete and pictur- 
esque re-imagining of scrubby 
Strawberry Hill was complet- 
ed by the opening of the Mid- 


i 


winter Fair in 1894. 

Sweeny died in January 
1900. A bequest in his will 
to “complete” the observa- 
tory — Add a roof? Funding 
for archers to guard the bat- 
tlements? — was successfully 
contested by his heirs, despite 
a Park Commission suit to get 
the money. 

The observatory met its 


LaBounty: Not Greece or Switzerland, but Golden Gate Park’s old Stow Lake boat- 


former folly. Sweeny’s name 
is unknown to all but a few 
historians. 

Take note, potential philan- 
thropists. 

LaBounty’s Note: “Sweeny’s 
name may actually have had 
three “e’s,” but that’s not how 
it was spelled on the observa- 
tory, so tough luck to him.” 

Sign up for more stories 
from historian Woody LaBoun- 
ty at SanFranciscoStory.com. 


house and Sweeny Observatory beyond, circa 1895. (OpenSFHistory/wnp26.1990) 
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Above: The April 18, 1906 earthquake had its way with Sweeny Observatory. (James 
Stoddard photograph, OpenSFHistory/wnp27.5474). Below: Part of the old Sweeny 
Observatory’s red-tinted concrete foundation is now a great tree well atop Straw- 
berry Hill in the middle of Stow Lake in Golden Gate Park. Photo courtesy of San- 


FranciscoStories.com. 
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‘Fashioning San Francisco: oA Sony of Style’ on Display at de Young Museum 


By Noma Faingold 


When you think of San Francisco’s 
history of fashion post-1906 earth- 
quake, what might come to mind is the 
free-spirited hippie era of bell bottoms 
and psychedelic print mini-dresses or 
picturing the serious, all-black outfits 
the Beat generation wore while listen- 
ing to poetry or experimental jazz in 
1950s North Beach nightclubs. 

The new exhibition, “Fashioning San 
Francisco: A Century of Style,” open- 
ing at the de Young Museum Jan. 20 
and running through Aug. 11, does not 
cover what the counterculture brought 
to local fashion. 

Just the opposite. 

The Fine Arts Museums of San Fran- 
cisco (FAMSF) happen to have one of 
the most extensive permanent collec- 
tions of 20th and 21st century couture 
and iconic designer women’s clothing 
in the United States. Now it is time to 
show it off. 

“We pulled high fashion and haute 
couture from the collection and are 
taking a focused look,” said Laura 
L. Camerlengo, curator in charge of 
Costume and Textile Arts at FAMSF. 
“Viewers are going to be a little sur- 
prised how much we have here — really 
outstanding examples of design. I hope 
people will feel a tremendous sense of 
civic pride.” 

Camerlengo, 38, who lives in West 
Portal with her husband, Kevin Cler- 
kin, and their 4-year-old daughter, 
Gemma, has been with the FAMSF 
since 2015 and was promoted to the 
head of the department last June. Her 
approach to this exhibition, featuring 
the work of more than 50 American 
(Bill Blass, Geoffrey Beene, Chris- 
topher John Rogers, Rodarte and San 
Francisco’s Kaisik Wong) and interna- 
tional designers (Yves Saint Laurent, 
Christian Dior, Alexander McQueen, 
Christian Lacroix and Issey Miyake), 
is to start with the objects themselves. 


Laura L. Camerlengo, curator in 
charge of Costume and Textile 
Arts at the Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco. Photo by Noma 
Faingold. 


“Narratives start to bubble up to the 
surface. You can see groups emerge,” 
Camerlengo said. 

One such grouping became an ex- 
hibition section devoted to the “little 
black dress.” The rise of the use of 
black in fashion grew out of the death 
toll in World War I, as well as wartime 
rationing. 

“Black became a very socially dem- 
ocratic garment, meaning it could be 
worn by a variety of social classes, 
backgrounds and body types,” Camer- 
lengo said. “It’s a color that’s univer- 
sally flattering. It’s interesting to look 
at our collection and see how we trace 
the history of fashion changes in sil- 
houettes and styles through the use of 
the color black.” 

The Fashioning San Francisco exhi- 
bition timeline begins the week of the 
1906 earthquake and concludes with 
contemporary pieces from 2022. 

A key reason why San Francisco be- 


Alexander McQueen (English, 1969-2010). Evening dress; Fall/Win- 
ter 2010 Ready-to-Wear, Silk satin, silk open-weave plain weave, silk 
net, coiled wire and metal wrapped silk thread embroidery (satin and 
chain stitches, French knots), painted metal sequins, painted metal 
beads and glass beads with metal prongs and bezels. Fine Arts Mu- 
seums of San Francisco, Gift of Christine Suppes in memory of Mary 
Jane Johnson, 2018.28.27.10. Photograph by Randy Dodson, courte- 
sy of the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco. 


came a center of style in the U.S. was 
because in 1947 local manufacturers 
and retailers signed exclusive agree- 
ments with the Chambre Syndicale de 
la Couture, the French standards orga- 
nization for fashion. 

“That gave San Francisco first rights 
to see the best of Paris fashion, to li- 
cense it, copy it and disseminate it in 
the United States,” Camerlengo said. 

San Francisco’s retail landscape, with 
such exceptional department stores as 
I. Magnin and City of Paris, benefitted 
greatly from the access to high fashion, 
as did the prominent women in the area, 
who Camerlengo said were made up of 
civic leaders, philanthropists, activists, 
suffragettes and poets. Some, including 
jet setter Nan Kempner, society hostess 
Dodi Rosekrans and prolific haute cou- 
ture patron/author Christine Suppes of 
Palo Alto, have supported fashion de- 
signers and cultural institutions through 
their love of fashion. 

Another section in the show features 
ball gowns and eveningwear, which 
highlights how San Francisco’s philan- 
thropic women played a role in shaping 
local culture and style. Several of those 
women have donated to the FAMSF’s 
permanent collection. 

“I did a lot of research on the wom- 
en. I really enjoyed piecing together 
their histories and learning about wom- 
en who have been at the forefront of 
philanthropy,’ Camerlengo said. “We 
have so many independent women, 
who are very civic minded and very 
generous. They really contributed to 
the fiber of our City.” 

Suppes has gifted more than 500 en- 
sembles to the FAMSF. Some garments 
will be seen for the first time in Fash- 
ioning San Francisco, an exhibit in the 
works for 10 years. 

“A beautiful garment from any era 
never ceases to thrill me,” Suppes said. 

Other notable sections include the 
exploration of women’s suiting/power 
dressing and the hot topic of cultural 
appropriation. 

“We look at this idea of cultural bor- 
rowing and the dynamics of power,” 
Camerlengo said. “What does it mean 
for a designer to look to a culture out- 
side of their own and create a collection 
around it? Why were they inspired?” 

Fashion exhibits have become popu- 
lar in the last couple of decades. “Guo 


Pei: Couture Fantasy” at the Legion of 
Honor (2022) and “Patrick Kelly: Run- 
way of Love” at the de Young (2021) 
are recent examples of presentations 


James Galanos (American, 1924- 
2016). Coat, 1985. Silk, sequins, 
and beads. Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco, Gift of Christine 
Suppes in memory of Mary Jane 
Johnson, 2018.28.42.2. Photo- 
graph by Randy Dodson, courte- 
sy of the Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco. 


that attracted large crowds. 

Camerlengo, who grew up on Staten 
Island and went to college at St. John’s 
University in New York, went on to 
earn an advanced degree at Parsons 
School of Design. She was the present- 
ing curator for the Patrick Kelly show 
and is clear about why the public is 
drawn to fashion exhibits. 

“It’s a form of art that people find 
approachable because, when we en- 
ter the world, we are wrapped in cloth 
and when we exit the world, we go out 
wrapped in some sort of cloth,” she 
said. “Everyone in some way engages 
with clothing and fashion.” 

“Fashioning San Francisco: A Cen- 
tury of Style” runs Jan. 20 through Aug. 
11 at the de Young Museum in Golden 
Gate Park, 50 Hagiwara Tea Garden 
Dr. Learn more at famsf.org. 


Left: On aura tout vu (French, 
est. 1995) (House of) Coat; Au- 
tumn/Winter Haute Couture 
2003. Denim, cotton, silk, se- 
quins, and beads. Fine Arts Mu- 
seums of San Francisco, Gift of 
Christine Suppes in memory of 
Mary Jane Johnson, 2017.75.23. 
Frederick Gibson Bayh (1917- 
2007) (Designer) Gump’s Depart- 
ment Store (est. 1861) (Retailer) 
Ensemble: blouse and skirt, ca. 
1945. Silk; complex weave and 
slit tapestry weave blouse. Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco, 
Gift of Constance B. Peabody, 
2015.52.2a-c. Photograph by 
Randy Dodson, courtesy of the 
Fine Arts Museums of San 
Francisco. 
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my backyard for the past 45 years. A 
dish towel featuring the Park will also 
be with us at our table at community 
events. Thank you, Susan! 

Thank you to the generous contrib- 
utors to our Patreon account. Your do- 
nations really help us keep this paper 
healthy and thriving. If you love the 
paper and want to see it continue to be 
an important part of our community, 


Sunset Beacon 


please go to our website to learn how 
to sign up or where to send a donation. 
So many worthwhile organizations are 
asking for money. With us, you can 
see exactly where your donations are 
going. This paper is 16 pages thanks to 
our generous contributors. We appre- 
ciate you. 

Iam sending my warmest wishes to 
our friends and neighbors for a heathy 
and happy 2024. 

Michael Durand is the editor and 
publisher of the Richmond Review and 
Sunset Beacon newspapers and the 
RichmondSunsetNews .com website. 


Congratulations to Our Colleagues! 


Several of our fellow journalists 
were honored at the San Francisco 
Press Club’s 46th Annual Greater Bay 
Area Journalism Awards on Dec. 13, 
2023 at the Elks Lodge. 


College Media: 
Feature Story/Serious Nature 
First Place: Beth Lederer, “DSPS 
Accessible Theater Arts Teacher 
Sparks Creativity, Self-Confidence, 
and Self-Expression,” 

The Guardsman 

(Lederer submits feature stories to 
the Richmond Review and Sunset 
Beacon.) 


Digital Media: 
Columns-News/Political 
Honorable Mention: Joel Engar- 
dio, “City Hall,’ Sunset Beacon 
(District 4 Supervisor Engardio sub- 


| a 


mits a monthly column to the 
Sunset Beacon.) 


Newspapers, Non-Daily: 
Breaking News 
First Place: John Ferrannini, 
“Longtime activist Cleve Jones to 
leave Castro after tense landlord 
dispute,” Bay Area Reporter 
(Ferrannini submits news and feature 
stories to the Richmond Review and 
Sunset Beacon.) 


Newspapers-Non-Daily: 
Environment/Nature Report 
First Place: Kari Vides, ““What the 
courageous actions of Wynn Bruce 
teaches us about climate crisis 
grief,” El Tecolote 
(Vides is a former intern with the 
Richmond Review and Sunset 
Beacon.) 


Beth Lederer at the San Francisco Press Club dinner on Dec. 13, 
2023 with her first-place award. Courtesy photo. 
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RE/MAx 


We® 


RE/MAX 


Prestigious Properties 
Residential and Commercial Sales 
Properties@qmail.com | (415) 564-3776 


Ask about our fixer upper property list of homes. 
Helping investors flip and make great profits. 
Broker/Owners, 


Sevan Kevorkian 415-412-4716 
Norman Green 650-296-5210 


NEW AD SIZE: ONLY $25 PER MONTH 
email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com for info. 
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